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INTERNA TIONAL 


ICFTU Conference 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFIU) con- 
vened a World Economic Conference in mid-March to review "the grave 
economic problems facing the free nations of the world." The Conference 
was attended by 55 delegates of free trade union organizations in 29 
countries, as well as by representatives of 12 International Trade 
Secretariats. In addition to urging that govermments pursue "policies 
of full employment in economic expansion" and that they "stabilize the 
prices and markets for primary commodities" through intemational agree- 
ments, the ICFIU suggested that the wealthier countries substantially 
increase financial assistecnce to the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and that they "should regard 1 percent of their national income 
as an indispensable minimum contribution" for this purpose. In other 
actions, the conference requested the UN to consider establishing a new 
specialized housing agency in view of the need for low-cost housing for 
workers in economically underdeveloped countries. The Conference, held 
in Geneva, was addressed by labor representatives from all parts of the 
world, including William Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 
and by various officials of international organizations.--ICFTU Release, 


March 23, 1959. 
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Labor organizations in Commonwealth countries and colonies have 
been invited to participate in a Commonwealth Trade Union Conference at 
Geneva in July.--Labour, The TUC Magazine, March 1959. 


AMERICA 


International 


Communist Chinese Attend Canadian Union Meeting. Reversing an 
earlier decision, the Government of Canada granted visas to two members 
of the Machinery Union of China to attend the semiannual convention of 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE), which 
was held in May. The UE was expelled from the CIO in 1949 and from the 
Canadian Congress of Labour (CCL) in 1950 on the grounds of Communist 
domination. The recipients of the visas were the first trade-union offi- 
cials of Communist China to visit Canada since 1949.--U.S, Eubassy, Ottawa. 





Canada 


Married Wanen in the Work Force. Statistics have been canpiled re- 
lating to married and unmarried women in the Canadian work force and 
those not in the work force. ‘These statistics show: 





1. Four times as many married women are outside the work force 
as are in it. 
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2. Married and unmarried women in the work force are about 
equal in number, This equal division has developed as the result of a 
steady rise, during recent years, in the number and proportion of 
working women who are married. For example, between 1951 and 1958, when 
the female population 14 years and older increased by 800,000, the 
number of married women at work increased by 300,000. 


The reasons for the increasing proportion of married women working 
include the following: 


1. The employment situation in the past decade has, in general, 
been favorable, 


2. There is less resistance than formerly, among employers, to 
the employment of married women, 


3. There is a strong incentive, among girls who are contem- 
plating marriage, to make plans for continued employment after marriage, 
because of the high cost of living and the social pressure to raise 
living standards, 


l. The marriage rate has been higher since World War II. 
5. The average age of marriage is lower. 


The industry groups which employ the largest numbers of women rank 
as follows in the proportion of women workers who are married: (1) trade, 
especially department stores, shops selling women's and children's 
clothing, and grocery stores; (2) manufacturing; and (3) service. Within 
the service category, those groups in community service (education, health, 
government, and business services) have a higher proportion of married 
women workers than do those in personal service. Despite the fact that 
the proportion of professional women who are married has doubled since 
1951, that group still has the anallest proportion of married women of 
all the major occupational groups.--Canada, Labour Gazette, March 31, 1959. 


Argentina 


Living Costs and Wages, Implementation of the stabilization pro- 
gram adopted at the end of 1958 brought about an immediate rise in the 
cost of living, primarily because of higher public transport and utility 
rates, and the new exchange and import tax system which resulted in a 
marked increase in prices of most essential imported products, Secondary 
price increases occurred as the primary increases had their effects on 
production costs in virtually all sectors of the economy. 


The 30-percent increase in the cost of living during the first 2 
months of the program (January-February 1959)--compared with a 50-percent 
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increase during the year 1958--leveled off to 3 percent in March, and 
further increases were expected to depend mainly on wage increases, 


Immediate demands for wage increases ranging fran 30 to 50 percent 
were pressed by many labor unions, and actual increases granted in in- 
dustry are believed to have somewhat exceeded 30 percent. Average real 
wages, however, are thought to be significantly lower than the levels 
reached as a result of the first wage increase granted by the Frondizi 
Government in May 1958, 


Minister of Labor David Blejer stated in a recent broadcast that 
the Government opposed wage increases in excess of the 30 percent that 
corresponds to the rise in living costs, and future wage raises unless 
they were tied to increases in productivity; and that escalator clauses 
in wage agreements would be cancelled.--U.S, Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Chile 


Increases in "Living Wage." In line with the new Economic Law, 
passed April 6, 1959, the "living (minimum) wage" for employees in in- 
dustry and trade in Santiago was increased to 57,500 pesos monthly 
(1,052 pesos=U.S.¢1, February 1959), and a somewhat higher figure was 
set for hardship sections of the country in the extreme North and South. 





The increase in the minimum is equal to the 36.7 percent increase 
in the cost of living between March 1958 and March 1959, Adjustments in 
other wage rates will be based on the new minimum, but will depend on 
present levels and will not in all cases be in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of living. For public employees, wage adjustments will range 
between 60 and 80 percent, and for employees in the private sector, be- 
tween 80 and 100 percent, of the 12-month increase in the cost of 
living.--U.S, Embassy, Santiago. 


Unemployment in Greater Santiago. According to a recent study by 
the Institute of Economics of the University of Chile, the unemployment 
rate in the Greater Santiago area in March stood at 8 percent of the 
total labor force of 905,000. An additional 1 percent of the labor force 
were looking for work for the first time. These figures showed no sig- 
nificant change since the Institute's last study in June 1958. ‘The 
highest percentage of unemployment was in the construction industry. -- 
U.S, Embassy, Santiago. 





Costa Rica 


Railway Union Joins Federation. ‘the Union Ferroviaria Nacional, 
composed of employees of the Govermment-owned Pacific Electric Railway, 
held its annual assembly at Puntarenas, The assembly approved affilia- 
tion with a newly organized national transportation workers federation, 
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which proposes to bring into one organization all workers employed in 
the transportation industry and in closely allied trades.--U.S. Embassy, 


San Jose, 


Cuba 


Rice Field Workers' Wages. A new scale of wages for rice field 
workers is reported, ranging from 2.50 to 4.20 pesos per 8-hour workday, 
(1 Cuban peso=U.S.¢1.) The new rates are retroactive to March 7, and 
will be effective through the remainder of 1959.--U.S, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, Havana. 





Labor Problems. Labor problems in industrial and commercial 
circles, marked by slowdowns and stoppages resulting in losses in pro- 
duction, have mounted with growing demands not only for substantial wage 
increases and fringe benefits, but for backpay, shorter hours, reemploy- 
ment of workers dismissed in the past, and the compulsory eaployment of 
additional labor. 


Labor in the all-important sugar industry withheld its demands, at 
the urging of the Cuban Government, pending the completion of the 
grinding season, while Prime Minister Fidel Castro promised that wage 
scales would be corrected.--U.S. Embassy, Havana, 





Ecuador 


Port Workers Organize. The federation of port workers, Federacion 
Nacional de Trabajadores Maritimos y Portuarios del Ecuador (FNIMPE), 
was formally organized during the ORIT (Interamerican Regional Organisza- 
tion of Workers) sponsored labor seminar in Guayaquil, March 11-15, 1959. 
The new federation, composed of 1% labor unions, announced that it would 
have no relations with Ecuador's largest labor organisation, the Com- 
muni st-directed Confederation of Workers of Ecuador (Confederacién de 
Trabajadores del Ecuador).--U.S. Consulate General, Guayaquil. 





Panama 





North Zone Labor Federation Formed, A new Federation of Workers of 
the North Zone of the Republic was reported to have been created in 
April in David, capital city of Chiriqui Province. The new federation 
was formed by five Chiriqui Province unions, and it is expected that 
five more will join after a vote is taken,--U.S, Embassy, Panama City. 





Peru 


‘ e in - A Vocational Guidance and Baployment 
Committee was recently formed in Peru for the purpose of providing ade- 
quate guidance facilities for pupils graduating from technical education 
institutes. The work of this committee will supplement that of the 
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Cooperative Employment Service, which is trying to obtain occupational 
and labor market information to help in framing its guidance programs, 
The Service has ascertained that 37 percent of job applicants with 
technical training have a preference for general office work. Many 
young persons are unable to find jobs in the occupations for which they 
are trained and qualified, An obstacle to be overcome is the attitude 
of some who, having a secondary education, do not look for work in in- 
dustry. They do not wish to be considered as manual workers, and prefer 
unemployment until they can find office work.--ILO, Industry and Labour, 


February 1, 1959. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


International 


Trade Union Seminar on Productivity Studies and Research. An 
international seminar of directors of trade union research departments 
met in Vienna in December 1958, under the auspices of the European 
Productivity Agency (EPA), at the invitation of the Austrian trade union 
movement, About 50 trade unionists from 15 countries of the Organization 
for European Econanic Cooperation (OEEC) as well as from Canada and the 
United States, who are experts in the scientific and economic aspects of 
productivity, exchanged information and discussed working methods. 





According to the OEEC Joint Trade Union Advisory Comittee, the 
wide expansion achieved by these research departments, which nunber 52 
in OEEC countries, is an interesting and constructive development in 
present-day Europe, and, in the light of the spirit of cooperation which 
was evident at this first meeting, perhaps one of the hopes of Europe of 


the future. 


The need for adequate "social" (labor) policies, which constituted 
the basis of the seminar discussions, and the need to bridge the gap be- 
tween the social sciences and technology marked the outlook of the 
Seminar.--Joint Trade Union Advisory Committee to the OEEC, Labour News 
Bulletin on European Economic Co-operation, December 1958. 


Trade Union Advisory Committee Supports OEEC Productivit re e 
For sone years the major non-Camunis ons 
Catholic- and Socialist-oriented--have supported the objectives of the 
Organization for European Econamic Cooperation (OEEC) and have had 
formal advisory status to that body through the Joint Trade Union Ad- 
visory Canmittee to the OEEC (JTUAC). Recently the JTUAC appointed a 
Sub-Committee on Productivity to deal with one of OEEC's constituent 
bodies, the European Productivity Agency (EPA), At its first meeting, 
the Sub-Committee recomended that EPA continue its activities in 
member countries in the direction of (a) raising productivity in industry 
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and commerce; (b) raising agricultural productivity; (c) developing 
applied research; and (d) raising standards of European backward areas, 





The Sub-Committee considered it imperative that OEEC member 
governments accept the financial consequences of such a continuation 
of EPA, whatever may be the level of future contributions by the United 
States Government. 


Another question discussed was whether JTUAC should support the 
drawing up of an international Declaration on Productivity on the lines 
of a declaration that has been adopted in Belgium and signed by the 
trade unions, employers', and professional organizations, ‘he Sub- 
Committee decided that each National Productivity Center should formulate 
its own Declaration on Productivity if it wished to do so. the Sub- 
Committee felt that a common declaration by all OEFEC countries through 
EPA was premature until the future of the EPA became known.--Joint Trade 
Union Advisory Committee to the OEEC, Labour News Bulletin on European 
Economic Co-operation, December 1958, 


Austria 


Employment and Unemployment in 1958, In 1958 the eaployment 


situation again improved. The peak figure of employed persons was 
2,270,492 at the end of August 1958~-an alltime high. It exceeded by 
1,872 the 1957 peak figure (2,255,620) and by 56,205, the 1956 figure 


(2,214,287). 


The greatest seasonal drop in employment was registered in 
February 1958 with 213,153 persons unemployed. This unemployment caa- 
pares favorably, however, with the 1957 unemployment peak, in January, 
of 219,141 persons,--Trade Union News Bulletin from Austria, March 1959. 





Few Strikes, The Austrian trade unions had fewer strikes in 1958 
than in any year since 1953, ‘The unions reported only 349,611 man-hours 
lost from strike action, less than in any year since the unions started 
keeping records in 1951, Only one-fourth of the lost hours were lost in 
disputes over wages.--U.S, Embassy, Vienna, 





Trade Union Membership in 1958. At the end of 1958, the total 
membership of the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions (AFIU) was 
1,458,310. Compared with the 1957 figure, this was an increase of 
19,555 members or 1.4 percent, which corresponds closely to the national 


increase in employment, 


The following table gives the membership figures at the end of 1958 
of the 16 trade unions affiliated with the AFTU: 
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Member- Percent | Percent change 
Trade union ship of total 1957-58 

Total membership ---+-::- 1,458, 310 100.0 + 1.4 
Commercial, clerical, and 

technical employees .... 200, 887 13.8 + 4.9 
Public employees re PE 112,188 7.7 + 2.6 
Municipal employees fie Gs 113,826 7.8 + .9 
Employees in the professions 16,409 1.1 + 4.9 
Building and woodworkers ... 186, 355 12.8 - 1.2 
Chemical workers ...... 64,206 44 - .5 
Railway workers Fae ee 125,762 8.6 + 4 
Workers in the printing and 

paperworking trades .... 24,814 1.7 +157 
Workers in commerce, trans- 

portation, and treffic ... 25, 387 1.8 + 1.2 
Workers in hotels and 

ar 13,461 “9 - 6.7 
Workers in agriculture and = 

forestry = = . 5... ee 70,436 4.8 - 2.9 
Food and tobacco workers... 58,749 4.0 + 2.7 
Metalworkers and miners ... 267,022 18.3 + 2.1 
Textile, clothing, and 

leather workers ...... 109, 325 7.5 = 4§ 
Postal, telephone, and telegraph 

Cee we a te “ee 45,861 3.2 + 3.8 
Workers in personal services . 23,622 1.6 + 9.1 





Of the total membership, 1,055,994 (72.4 percent) were men, and 
402,316 (27.6 percent) were women. Of all AFTU members 89,270 (6.1 
percent) were under the age of 18. In 1958, the largest membership 
increase was registered in Vienna (11,722), the largest percentage 
in Burgenland (5.7 percent). 


The membership figures for the Austrian provinces were: Vienna 
546,628, Lower Austria 242,469, Burgenland 26,294, Upper Austria 
207,582, Salzburg 59,754, Styria 211,077, Carinthia 73,295, Tyrol 
60,641, and Vorarlberg 30,570.--Trade Union News Bulletin from Austria, 
March 1959. 


Finland 


Recent. Unemployment Trend. The unemployment peak passed without 
reaching 100,COO and the curve is now expected to drop from its all- 
time record of 99,700 reached in March (as compared with 78,700 a 
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year before). The Government is expected to put into effect soon an 
unemployment relief decree to be valid only until the end of the 
year, pending the passage of an unemployment insurance bill which 
the Government hopes will become effective on January 1, 1960.--U.S. 
Embassy, Helsinki. 


Social Security. The Finnish compulsory social security system 
is not a uniform one and its several branches are administered sep- 
arately, The principal elements are the Old Age and Invalidity Pension 
Scheme (operating under the National Pension Act of 1957) and the 
Children's Allowance Scheme (operating under the Children's Allowance 
Act of 1948). Workmen's compensation is also compulsory in Finland 
(under the Workmen's Compensation Scheme), but there is no national 
health insurance program. An unemployment insurance program is cur- 
rently under consideration. The Military Injury Act provides care for 
disabled veterans. Many firms, however, operate voluntary social se- 
curity schemes for their employees which, in these companies at least, 
provide benefits, such as health insurance, not provided for by the 
compulsory system. 


Old Age and Invelidity Pensions. The first National Pension Act 
in Finland went into effect in 1939, but the Pension Act currently in 
effect dates from January 1, 1957. All working persons over 16 are in- 
sured and are eligible for a pension at the age of 65. At the end of 
1957, the number of recipients amounted to 430,900 and the yearly aver- 
age of all national pensions came to about Fmk. 59,800 ($187). 1/ 


Benefits provided by the new law fall into two categories--the 
basic pension of Fmk. 24,000 per annum ($75) psyable to all insured 
persons at the age of 65 and the assistance pension which is added to 
this and is based on a means test, the pensioners marital status and 
the cost-of-living area in which he resides. Invalidity pensions are 
the same as old age pensions and are granted when an insured person 
is unable to perform suitable work regardless of his age. All pensions 
are adjusted to the cost-of-living index. 


The pension program is financed by contributions from the insured 
(14 percent of wage), the employer (14 percent of payroll), and the 
State, which makes up the deficit. The Act is administered by the Na- 
tional Pension Board, controlled by the Diet, which elects 12 commis- 
sioners to supervise the Board's activities. 


1/Fnk. 320=US$1, par value. 
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Children's Allowances. In keeping with the provisions of the 
Children's Allowance Act of 1948, the State pays a quarterly al- 
lowance for every child under 16 who is a Finnish citizen and resi- 
dent in Finland. In 1957, the monthly rate was Frk. 1,200 ($3.75) 
per child. The number of families receiving these allowances in 
1957 was 642,743, the total number of children entitled to an allow- 
ance in these families being 1,390,969, or 32.1 percent of Finland's 
population. The total amount disbursed in 1957 for children's allow- 
ances was about Fmk. 20 billion. 





Workmen's Compensation. This aspect of Finnish social security was 
first established in 1895 and is currently governed by the law of 

1948. It covers all employed persons except casual workers and aliens. 
It is paid for the most part by the employer. The Government, however, 
pays some of the premiums of low-income employers and also pays for all 
increases granted because of inflation. Benefits are calculated by wage 
class fer temporary as well as permanent disability. Comprehensive medi- 
cal care is available for the insured. Benefits are also provided for 
widews and orphans. The insurance is written and largely administered 
by approved private companies, but is supervised by the Government Ac- 
cident Insurance Office. 





Unempleyment Program. On September 30, 1958, a special unemployment 
committee presented its plan for an unemployment insurance program to 
the Minister of Social Affairs. The report suggested a compulsory un- 
employment insurance scheme under which all those who now contribute 
to the National Pension Fund would also pay a premium to the proposed 
insurance fund, The program would be administered by the existing Na- 
tional Pension Board. This report was widely criticized and is still 
held up by the Cabinet. 





Currently, unemployment is being dealt with through relief work 
projects rather than by insurance. The Unemployment Law of December 
29, 1956, prescribes the basis for distribution of the cost of unem- 
ployment relief projects between the national and local authorities. 
In 1957, for instance, the State paid 67.7 percent of the total wages 
in unemployment relief projects, local authorities paying the remain- 
ing 32.3 percent. For this purpose, all municipalities have been di- 
vided into 10 categories in accordance with their ability to pay. Often 
the larger cities carry most of the unemployment burden (in Tampere at 
present, the city is responsible for the first 540 unemployed--above 
that figure, the State pays one part and the city three parts of unen- 
ployment costs--the same is true in Turku). In rural districts, on the 
other hand, the State assumes most of the cost. 
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In addition to the national relief program, private unemployment 
funds are operated by the trade unions and subsidized by the National 
Government. The private funds play an insignificant part in the unem- 
ployment relief system. In 1957, the Government (State and local author- 
ities) paid a total of Fmk. 10.3 billion for wages for relief work pro- 
jects while the private unemployment funds paid out only Fnk,. 91 mil- 
lion, two-thirds of which was eventually reimbursed by the National . 
Government. 





Expenditures for Social Security. In 1956, expenditures for social 
welfare in Finland amounted to 10.8 percent of the net national income, 
or some Fmk. 22,000 ($69) per person. Of the total, 49 percent was paid 
by the State, 22 percent by local authorities, 24 percent by employers, 
and 5 percent by the employees. 





Inasmuch as social expenditures are calculated on a similar basis 
in the various Nordic countries, it is possible to compare them. The 
latest available figures show that in 1955 social expenditures in all 
Nordic countries constituted the following shares of the net national 
income: Iceland 9.2 percent, Norway 9.5 percent, Finland 10.8 percent, 
Sweden 11.9 percent, and Denmark 12.2 percent. Despite Finland's posi- 
tion among the other Northern countries in social security expenditures, 
it should be noted that Finnish effort in this field is by and large 
more recent than such activity in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Thus, 
social security efforts here do not always show the same results as in, 
say, Sweden. 


Social expenditures per capita of population aged 15-64 years in 
1955 were the following: Sweden,Sw.Kr.1,007 ($194); Icéland,I.Kr. 2,940 
($177); Denmark, D.Kr. 1,027 ($149); Finland, Fmk. 30,426 ($139); and 
Norway, N.Kr. 808 ($113). 


A joint Nordic committee has also prepared an index of social ex- 
penditures and services per capita of population aged 15-64, corrected 
for price movement. The base year being 1948 = 100, the 1955 index 
figures compared as follows: Finland 201, Norway 150, Sweden 147, Den- 
mark 144, and Iceland 125.--U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


France 
Wage Policy Discussions, Prime Minister Michel Debré held a "Round 


Table" conference on April 10 with representatives of industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the major non-Communist trade unions for an ex- 
change of views on economic and social questions. 
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The Prime Minister pointed out that the Government intends to 
continue its rigorous financial policy which does not, however, re- 
flect a "reactionary social orientation" or acceptance of economic 
recession. The Prime Minister favored "moderate" economic expansion 
as essential to combat unemployment. In response to frequent criti- 
cism of Government interference in labor-management negotiations, 
Debré stated that he approves free collective bargaining, including 
wage negotiations. He urged however, that wage increases be suffi- 
ciently moderate to permit absorption within present price levels. 





The leaders of the free trade unions expressed their common 
concern regarding the decline in wage earners' purchasing power and 
the growing unemployment. They stressed (1) the importance they at- 
tach to a policy of economic recovery and expansion, (2) the impor- 
tance of Government's refraining from interference in collective 
bargaining negotiations, and (3) consultation with trade unions be- 
fore implementation of any measures affecting wage earners. 


The president of the employers' federation opposed a rigid 
freeze of wages, but considered the previous 4$-percent annual rate 
of increase too high and suggested that a 14 to 2 percent annual 
rate would permit maintenance of present price levels and growth 
in real purchasing power. In effect, he approved negotiations on 
wages in private industry and favored a moderate increase in do- 
mestic consumption, cautioning, however, against such quick expan- 
sion as would reestablish "the disequilibrium of the past."--U. S. 
Embassy, Paris. 


Wages and Other Labor Costs, Employment Practices, etc, While 
wage rates in France are considerably below United States levels, a 
comparison of current basic wages would be misleading as various 
wage supplements and non-wage items must be taken into account in 
determining labor costs in both countries. The legal minimum wage 
in the Paris region, which is the highest geographic wage zone in 
September 1958 was 156 francs per hour, but the average hourly rate 
for an unskilled metal worker is 190 francs; that for a skilled pipe- 
fitter is 300 francs. (493 francs = US$1) Average hourly wages in 
the. lowest wage zone are approximately 25 percent below the Paris 
region levels. To such base rates must be added various premiums 
and bonuses which averaged 19 percent of hourly wage rates for private 
industry as a whole (September, 1958), varying from as low as 5 per- 
cent in the clothing industry to 35 percent for chemicals and rubber 
manufacturing. 
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The basic legal workweek is 40 hours, but the average workweek 
for industry and trade amounted to about 45 hours in January 1959. 
The law reqiires a premium of 25 percent for the first 8 hours of 
overtime and 50 percent for time worked beyond 48 hours per week. 
Legislation provides for equal pay for equal work, but, in practice 
wage retes for women workers average about 8 percent below rates for 
males for similar types of employment. In January 1959, weekly earn- 
ings of hourly paid workers in Paris averaged about 12,160 francs 
for men and 9,700 francs for women. Typical salary rates for office 
employees in the Paris region amounted to 65,000 to 95,000 francs 
per month for bilingual secretaries, 60,000 to 70,000 francs for ac- 
counting clerks, and 55,000 to 65,000 francs for clerk-stenographers. 


Hiring and Dismissals. Employers generally make extensive use of 
the placement services provided by the State employment offices; how- 
ever, an erployer may also hire directly. In cases of direct hiring 
and dismissals, the employer must notify the Manpower Division of the 
Ministry of Labor, which generally gives its approval as a matter of 
routine. An employee must be given a minimum of 1 month's termination 
notice after 6 months of employment, and a wage earner is required to 
give at least 1 week's notice before leaving a job. The actual notice 
that is required to be given varies considerably, depending on the 
nature of employment, the length of the employee's service, and local 
customs. 





Social Security and Other Nonwage Labor Costs. Coverage of the 
French social security system is extensive, and contributions by the 
employer, legally required or voluntary, vary according to region and 
level of wages. By way of indicating their effect on business, one 
might indicate that nonwage labor costs in the Paris metalworking in- 
dustries in December 1958 amounted to 46.26 percent of the payroll. 
This overall percentage and those set forth below do not apply equal- 
ly to higher salary levels, since social security and family allowance 
contributions are due from employers only on salaries up to 660,000 
francs a year. On the other hand, some other payments increase with 
the salary level. ; 





A more detailed breakdown, showing one employer's nonwage labor 
costs applicable in the office machine industry in January 1959 is as 
follows (percentages refer to gross payroll, excluding commissions): 
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Legal charges (varying with salary level): 





Percent 
Pegwmeld: (eG acs 6. 6 ed eee’ heck eo ee 
Family allowances .......+6e-e0 7695 
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Legal charges (not based on salary level): 


Percent 
Social security ...... son eo ae 
Legal waeatdione.. « « « oo 'c. e os © ee Seld 
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Subtotal . o ¢ € e * e * oO e 20.51 
Extra-legal (voluntary or negotiated) charges: 
End-of-year bonus ..... 


Company retirement program . 
Supplementary vacations ... 
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In drawing conclusions from the foregoing, one should observe that in 
France by far the larger proportion of charges is required by law, where- 
as certain of these charges would be voluntary in the United States. In 
comparison with similar nonwage costs borne by business in other Common 
Market countries, the French total is higher than that of the Benelux 
countries, a little higher than in Germany, and less than in Italy. These 
differentials may be easily offset, however, by differences in basic 
wage rates and by productivity per man-hour. 


loymen . Americans going to France with the intention 
of residing for a period of more than 3 months must obtain a carte de 
séjour (sojourn card) which is freely issued to persons in possession 
of an entry visa issued by a French consul in the United States. A per- 
son intending to engage in business in France must apply for a carte de 
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comrer¢ant (commercial card), and a person wishing to work there in 
a salaried position must apply for a carte de travail (worker's 
card). The cards should be carried at all times, as they must be 
produced at the request of proper authorities. The procedure in ap- 
plying for the carcs varies, depending upon the type of card. De- 
tails are available on inquiry at the U.S. Embassy or at Consulates 
in France or through correspondence with the Department of State.-- 


U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Erratum. In the section on France in the April 1959 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, line 4 of page 8 should read: "Although 
collective labor agreements may not any longer put into effect es- 
calator clauses based directly upon changes in the cost-of-living in- 
dex . . ." (instead of: "Though minimum wages are no longer tied to 


the cost-of-living index ..."). 


Germany, Federal Republic. 


Collective Agreement for Ruhr Coa] Mines. On April 1, a joint 


labor-management wage committee for the Ruhr coal mining industry 
reached agreement on reduction of working hours for Ruhr hard coal 
miners. The agreement provides for introduction of the 5-day week, 
effective May 1, and a simultaneous increase in daily shift time 

from 74 to 8 hours. It also provides that about 70 percent of the 
wage losses due to shorter hours will be compensated for in the first 
year of the agreement (May 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960), 85 percent in 
second year (May 1,1960 to April 30, 1961), and beginning May 1, 1961, 
full compensation will be granted. The agreement will be in force un- 
til December 31, 1962.--U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Gompeniien.26 Hamid. Sectanis Hamper sBC Die The veutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB) held its fourth convention of civil servants 


organized in DGB unions in Hannover on March 25-26. More than 600 
delegates and guests from the Federal Republic and West Berlin attended 
the DGB unions claim to represent about 470,000 civil service officials, 
almost 40 percent of the total in active service. The convention dis- 
cussed the peculiar problems of professional civil service in a demo- 
cratic society. Resolutions adopted called for gradual introduction of 
the 40-hour week; new regulation of working hours, particularly for 
railroad officials; improvement of maternity care and of special as- 
sistance in case of sickness or death; and continuance, after the eco- 
nomic integration of the Saar into the Federal Republic, of the ad- 
vantages previously enjoyed by Saar as compared with other German 
civil servants. Bundestag Vice President Carlo Schmid (Sozialistische 
Partei Deutschland) lectured on rights and duties of civil service of- 
ficials vis-a-vis political parties.--U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 
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Sickness Insurance Reform Plan To Be Reexamined. The Federal 


Labor Ministry will be obliged to revise its proposals on the in- 
troduction of cost-sharing in sickness insurance. This review may 

be attributed both to the unfavorable reaction which Labor Minister 
Theodor Blank's proposal for cost sharing has found in Christian 
Democratic quarters and to objections raised by the doctors. The 
Christian Democratic Bundestag faction will discuss the issue during 
April and will confer on it with the Federal Labor Ministry.-- 
Duesseldorf Industriekurier, March 28, 1959. 


Netherlands 


atio .- The population of the Netherlands 
as of the first of November 1958 was 11,236,000. 





According to figures of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, the labor force in 1957 averaged as follows: 


Tota} Portion m 


Total labor force ........ +++ « 4,236,000 3,217,000 
Civilien labor Zerce . i «.s es 6 0% - 4,131,000 3,114,000 
Unemployed eae ae ee ° 52,000 48,000 


Persons in employment ......... 4,184,000 3,169,000 
Wage earners and salaried employees . . . 3,303,000 2,439, 000 
Employers and self-employed ....... 675,000 625,000 


Unpeid family workers .......... 206,000 105,000 
--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 


Disappointed Laborers Return from East. Germany. Fourteen laborers 


of the 96 who had been contracted to work in the Warno Shipyard at 
Warnemunde near Rostock (LDA, April 1959, p.9) recently returned to 
Rotterdam. One of them explained that there were no complaints about 
beard and lodging, but that recreation was entirely lacking. The week- 
ly 40 East German marks (U.S.$18) pocket money was soon spent. Forty 
of the welding specialists among the Rotterdam group received only a 
10-percent premium for night work, while in the Netherlands they would 
have received a 50-percent premium for such labor. Therefore, there are 
doubts as to whether these welders will continue to work in Warnemunde. 


The informant states that Mr. van Zanten, with whom the workers 
concluded their labor contract in Rotterdam, is staying in East Germany 
and has made unsuccessful efforts to return to Rotterdam, but was denied 
exit at the East German berder. Allegedly Mr. van Zanten and his as- 
sociate might be considered as a guarantee in person against a failure 
of the contract labor system set up by them.-—-American Consulate General, 


Rotterdam. 
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Norway 


Activities of the Federation of Trade Unions Since World War II. 
On April 1, the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions (NFTJ) celebrated 
the 60th anniversary of its foundation, and in this connection reviewed 
its activities in the postwar period. 





The period was marked by a strong organizational growth. 


In 1945, the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions emerged from 
war and German occupation with a greatly reduced membership. Prepa- 
ratory work for the revitalization of the NFTU had been done by 
Norwegian trace union leaders in exile in London and Stockholm, and 
the NFTU soon regained and even passed its former organizational 
strength. While its membership had fallen from 360,000 in 1939 to 
270,0CO in May 1945, it hed reached 460,000 by 1946. The development 
of trade union membership as compared with the overall number of em- 
ployees in the postwar years will be seen from the following table: 





_1938_ 1949 1953 1958 
Working population . .. . 864,000 964,000 1,025,000 1,070,000 
Mer-bership of NFTU .. . . 334,000 465,000 521,000 543,000 
Percent of workers or- 
ganized in trade unions 39 48 51 51 


While the membership of the Federation before the war consisted 
chiefly of industrial workers (who in Norway are organized almost 
100 percent), the Federation has been joined since the war by new 
groups of salaried employees, such as the policemen, custom officials, 
prison officials, the higher graces of postal officials, and others. 
In 1953 the Trade Union Federation created a special organization-- 
the Confederation of Salaried Employees-to coordinate the activities 
and work of all its unions of such employees. Today this Confedera- 
tion has 125,000 members in 20 different unions. The total number of 
unions affiliated with the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions is 45. 


Economic and Social Achievements. The main postwar activities of 
the Norwegian trade union movement have been on the collective bargain- 
ing front, in an attempt to raise the economic and social standards 
of the membership. This was at first no easy task, since production 
machinery was obsolete, and the living standerds of large groups of 
the population had been reduced by 60 percent compared with the level 
in 1939. 
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By 1958, nevertheless, it was possible to raise the real wages 
of men industrial workers by 4] percent, while the real wages of 
women increased by an average of 61 percent. In 1947 a 3-week paid 
vacation was introduced by law for all wage earners, and May 1 and 
May 17 (Norway's National Holidays) were made public holidays with 
full pay. Shorter working hours were established for several groups, 
including agricultural workers, housemaids, seamen and miners. For 
the last group the reduction of working hours occurred in 1949 when 
miners working undergrotnd had their week shortened from 48 to 40 
hours. 


In 1954, agreement was reached on a procedure for payment of 
wages during illness resulting from work accidents and for payment 
of wages for public holidays falling on weekdays. Then, at the next 
renegotiation of agreements, in 1956, a sickness leave fund was es- 
tablished to finance the payment of wages during any illness. 


In 1958, agreement was reached to rediice working hours from 48 
to 45 in Norwegian industries beginning March 1, 1959, without re- 
duction in wages. Simultaneously, the Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions and the Employers' Confederation agreed in principle to the 
establishment of a retirement pension scheme for all wage earners. 


Labor Disputes. In the postwar period most of the important 
collective bargaining issues and disputes have been resolved peace- 
fully. Immediately after the end of the war, the trade unions and 
employers accepted compulsory arbitration as a transition solution 
during the reconstruction period. In 1952, this was abolished and pro- 
vision was made for voluntary arbitration. Constitutionally, how- 
ever, the Government may intervene and provide for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in a labor dispute. In recent years, the Government has made 
use of this right when vital interests affecting society as a whole 
have been at stake. 





Productivity. Immediately after the end of the war, in 1945, 
joint production committees composed of representatives of workers, 
salaried staff, and management were established in the factories by 
agreement concluded between the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Employers' Confederation, to promote production, undertake 
safety and health measures in factories, and plan vocational train- 
ing. In 1947, the two organizations concluded another important 
agreement concerning time studies in factories. A special committee 
to promote increased production was established in 1950, and in.1953 
the Congress of the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions adopted a 
far-reaching productivity program. Since the beginning of 1953 ex- 
tensive training based on the Training Within Industry method has 
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taken place for members of the joint production committees and shop 
stewards. Full-time instructors have been employed for this purpose, 
and from 1953 to 195€ alnrost 36,000 persons have taken part in these 
courses. The Trade Union Federation is an active member of the nation- 
al productivity center which was set up in 1954. 


Cultural Activities. Since the war, the Norwegian trade union 
movement has greatly expanded its activities in the cultural field. 
The educational work has been carried out both by the Federation and 
the unions themselves as well as by the central organization of the 
labor movement in this field, the Workers' Educational Association. 
For holiday and leisure time activities, the trade unions have their 
own organization, Norsk Folke Ferie, and their health activities are 
taken care of by the Norwegian Labor Assistance Organization (Norsk 
Folkehjelp).--Trade Union News Bulletin from Norway, March 1959. 





Labor Disputes. Norway had fewer labor disputes in 1958 than in 
many previous years. Other than a strike of municipal employees in 
Oslo, which accounted for almost 90 percent of the workdays lost, 
there were only seven small strikes and these were of relatively 
‘short duration. 


Year Number of Number of work- Working 








disputes ers involved days lost 

1954 17 817 15,441 

1955 16 13,539 71,152 

1956 16 55,000 787,049 

1957 10 5,178 19,409 

1958 8 14, 607 45,086 
--Trade Union News Bulletin from Norway, March 1959. 

United Kingdom. 

inters' Seconda cott. In view of the dispute which arose 


between nine British printers' unions and the employer group, the 
International Graphical Federation, an International Trade Secretariat, 
asked printers' unions abroad not to handle work sent from the United 
Kingdom.--London Times, April 14, 1959. 


Union Label Coming. The National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers has decided to introduce the use of a label which will show 
that clothing was made by union labor.--ICFTU Information Bulletin, 
March 15, 1959. 
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Shorter Workweek Sought. The 250,000-member busmen's section 
of the Transport and General Workers' Union has decided to request 
shorter hours instead of a wage rise, this year. The busmen's work- 
ing hours at present are 44 in 6 days in the provinces, and 84 in 
11 days in London.--U.S. Embassy, London. 





Communist Party Congress. Of the 492 delegates at the Twenty- 
sixth Congress of the British Communist Party, held at London on 
March 27, 1959, 444 were trade-union members, including 80 from the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 43 from the Mineworkers' Union, and 
39 from the National Union of Teachers. Since the previous congress, 
held in 1957, party membership, which had fallen to 26,742 after 
the repression of the Hungarian uprising, remained virtually station- 
ary, totaling 26,749 at the time of the 1959 congress. In the same 
period, the circulation of the Daily Worker declined from 60,000 to 
50,000. 


Rank-and-file delegates stressed unemployment, wages, and de- 
mands for the closed shop, but party leaders concentrated on the 
"liberation" of West Germany and of "black" Africa, gnd taking over 
the leadership of the nuclear-disarmament movement from the British 
Peace Committee.--Economist, April 4, 1959. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Hungary 


Increase in Children's Allowances, The Presidential Council 
this week approved regulations increasing payment of children's al- 


lowances to families having three or more children. The allowance 
to urban workers for 3 children was increased from 180 forints per 
month to 360 forints,with a further increase for each additional 
child. (The tourist rate of exchange is 23.50 forints = US$1.) Al- 
lowances to members of agricultural cooperatives are less than for 
urban workers.--U.S. Legation, Budapest, 


Soviet Union 


Labor Organizations, At the twelfth quadrennial congress of 
Soviet trade unions, held at Moscow in late March, V.V. Grishin, 
chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, suggested 
the reform of the wage system en the basis of economic regions in- 
stead of the present system based on industries. 


Factory Dining Rooms, Under a decree issued jointly by the Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party, the quantity of food served in 


"public catering enterprises" (such as restaurants, factory dining 
rooms, and snack bars) is to be doubled by 1965, and prices are to 
be gradually reduced, beginning in 1961. 
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Lebanon 


r r e . Kadisha (Electric) Com- 
pany workers in the city of Tripoli elected to resume bargaining rather 
than chance the rigors of a protracted walkout. As a protest measure 
the membership voted uhanimously not to shave until the company makes 
good on promised wage increases.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Tunisia 


Relations with the ILO. The Tunis daily paper, La Presse, recent- 
ly published an account of Tunisia's relations with the International 


Labour Organisation, and cited a number of ILO actions in Tunisia. In 
July 1957, La Presse states, the Government of Tunisia opened a tech- 
nical training center for railway personnel which is still function- 
ing. This center was staffed according to the recommendations of the 
ILO, which contributed eight scholarships to the center and defrayed 
the cost of its equipment. The Government of Tunisia, for its part, 
paid the expense of one expert and four chief instructors recruited 
by the. International Labour Office. 


The ILO, says the article, has been generous in awarding scholar- 
ships to Tunisian technicians. In 1957, eight scholarships were 
granted: four for study of the cooperative movement, two for the 
study of telecommunications, and two in support of the social security 
program. In 1958, two scholarships for social security studies were 
continued, one was awarded for the study of employment services and 
two others for the study of industrial medicine. All of these scholar- 
ships, it is implied, were for study in Europe. 


In addition to the scholarships mentioned above, since 1957 the 
ILO has sent a Belgian expert to Tunisia to advise the Government on 


the organization of its social security program. 


The account describes some of the activities of the 140th session 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, which con- 
sidered the problems of closer cooperation with Africa. It mentions 
the ILO center which will be opened in Lagos this- year; the consulta- 
tive commission for Africa South of the Sahara, which will hold its 
first session at Luanda, also this year; and a study of North African 
problems, to be made by the ILO. In conclusion, the article emphasizes 
that the 140th session, in an effort to increase its technical assist- 
ance program in North Africa, decided to offer educational grants to 
representatives of management and to members of the civil service, as 
well as to workers.--U.S, Embassy, Tunis. 
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United Arab AE 
Workmen's Compensation Introduced. On April 1, a comprehensive 


insurance program for labor accidents and occupational diseases be- 
came effective in the Egyptian region. The plan is financed by a com 
pulsory deduction of 5 percent from each worker's wages, and a con- 
tribution by the employer equal to 7 percent of wages.--U.S. Embassy, 
Cairo. 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Japan. 


Union in Import Business, During a good will visit to Communist 
China in February, Akira Iwai, secretary-general of the General Coun- 


cil of Trade Unions (Sohyo), discussed trade matters with Premier Chou 
En-Lai. Iwai said that the Chinese boycott of exports to Japan was 
causing hardship to small business in Japan. In response, Chou offered 
to export small amounts of seven types of goods, Sohyo announced on 
April 18 that it is acting as the import agent in connection with the 
first two shipments, consisting of raw lacquer and chestnuts.-—Japanese 


radio. 


Action on ILO Conventions, A conference of vice ministers decided 
on April 6 to present to the Diet, ILO Convention No. 108 on seamen's 
identification certificates, Convention No.109 on wages and working 
hours aboard ship, Convention No. 110 on ferm workers and their employ- 
ment conditions, Convention No. 111 on discriminatory treatment in em- 
ployment and occupations, and two recommendations concerning employment 
conditions for farm workers. Later, ILO Convention No. 26 regarding the 
establishment of minimum wage systems will be presented to the Diet.-- 
Japanese radio. 


Malaya 
Closed Shop and Checkoff Proposed. The National Union of Planta- 


tion Workers, Malaya's largest union, asked employers on April 14 to 
accept a closed shop for all the 320,000 estate workers in Malaya and 

to collect dues for the union through the checkoff system. S.P.S. Nathan, 
the union president, said: "A group of unorganized workers is always 4 
threat to the security of the country. This is a step to prevent Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion."--British radio. 


+ 
Trade Union Ordinance. The Legislative Council on April 23 passed 
a law which changes the procedures for organizing unions, for electing 
union officers, and for collecting dues, and which increases the author- 
ity of the Registrar of Trade Unions. The law is designed to prevent 
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subversive and gangster elements from infiltrating trade unions 

and to prevent the misappropriation of union funds. Among the 21 
clauses in the law is one providing that (1) Members of new unions 
must have been in the industry in which the union is formed for at 
least 3 years, (2) unions may not set up political funds without 
approval by a majority of the membership, and (3) unions must record 
all receipts and payments of funds. The trade union representatives 
in the Legislative Council voted for the new law.--American Embassy, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


New Zealand 


Married Women in the Work Force. While the number of married 
women in New Zealand increased by 90 percent (from 254,000 to 482,000) 


between 1926 and 1956, the number of married women employed increased 
by 590 percent (from 9,000 to 62,000). The disparate increase in the 
number of married women working is attributed by the New Zealand De- 

partment of Labour to such factors as: 





1. Mechanization, which makes it possible for women to do a 
job that formerly required heavy manual labor. 


2. The development of amenities making work places suitable 
for the employment of females. 


3. The growing acceptance of women in new fields of economic 
activity. 


4. The reduction of working hours and the extension of trans- 
port facilities, which enable married women to have time 
for home duties. 


5. The reduction in the time needed for home duties resulting 
from the use of laborsaving devices and prepared and pre- 
packed foods. 


6. The need for wives to add to the family income, growing out 
of the high costs of building and equipping a home in accord- 
ance with today's standards. 


The proportion of married women at work in relation to all 
married women rose from 3.5 percent in 1926 to 12.9 percent in 1956. 
In the age group from 20 to 24 years, it rose from 3.5 percent to 
19.4 percent during that period.--New Zealand, Labour @nd Employ- 
ment Gazette, Febriary 1959. 
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Pakistan 
Implementation of Labor Policy. Lt. Gen. W.A. Burki, Minister 


of Health and Social Welfare, released on April 7, a detailed state- 
ment of programs and objectives implementing the general labor policy 
which had been announced in February. The principal features are: 
(1) plant elections to determine exclusive bargaining agents and re- 
duce the multiplicity of union organizations; (2) establishment of 
joint advisory councils in factories to promote in-plant training, 
handle grievances, and eliminate unfair labor practices; (3) inaugu- 
ration of permanent tripartite labor courts; (4) a substantial in- 
crease in worker welfare activities, such as social security, health 
facilities, housing, education, and aid to cooperatives; and (5) in- 
creased government activity in providing training and employment 
services.--'!.S.Embassy, Karachi. 


Philippines 


Three-Year Economic Program Expected to Reduce Unemployment. The 
National Economic Council in March delivered to the President for his 
review and approval a program of economic and social development for 
the period from mid-1959 to mid-1962. The council predicted that the 
program would increase employment by 950,000 over the 3 years. This 
would be sufficient to absorb the new entrants into the labor force 
and, in addition, tc reduce unemployment from an estimated total of 
668,000 (7.6 percent of the labor force) in 1957 to 612,000 (6.2 per- 
cent) in 1962.--U.S. Embessy, Manila. 


abor Attaches Requested. Secretary of Labor Angel M. Gastano 
asked the Philippine Congress early in March to create six positions 
for labor attaches to look after the welfare of Filippino workers 
overseas. The posts would be in Washington, D.C., Seattle, San Brancisco, 
Honolulu, Guam, and Saigon. According to Castano, the consular of- 
ficials now handling these problems cannot devote sufficient time to 
them. He recommended that the positions be filled by labor specialists. 
--Philippines, The Labor Digest, March 15, 1959. 











SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office. The Cost of Social Security. Geneva, 


1958. 201 pp. 


One of a series of ILO inquiries on the cost of social se- 
curity in the States members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. (This is the third report published since World War II. 
The first, on cost of social security, appeared in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review, June 1952, and March 1953. The second, The 
Financing of Social Security, was published by the ILO in 1955) 
This inquiry was aimed (1) to present a consolidated statement 
of the financial operations of social security schemes; and (2) 
to compare the distribution of the charges of social security 
between different sources, as well as (3) to determine trends 
in social security costs between 1949 and 1955. 


A. breakdown of data on the main types of social security 
schemes (social insurance, family allowances, special schemes 
for public employees, public health services, public assistance, 
and benefits for war victims) is presented for 32 countries, 
covering the years for which the Office has information. Summary 
tables compare the costs in the 32 countries. Some information 
is given for 11 other countries for which full data were not 


available. 
ATIONAL--UNITED STATES 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions. guestions and Answers on Americ 
Washington, AFL-CIO, 1959. 70 pp. 





Questions on AFL-CIO views and positions regarding world 
organizations and world problems are answered by means of quota- 
tions from official statements and resolutions. 


Tipton, John Bruce. Participation of the United States i e 
International Labor Organization. 7Champaign/ University of 
Illinois,Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1959. 
150 pp. Mimeographed. 
A brief history of the ILO and a description of its struc- 


ture and organization introduce a discussion of the issues in- 
volved in U.S. participation. A student thesis. 
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AUSTRALIA 





Australia. Bureau of Census and Statistics. Officia] Year Book of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 44, 1958. Canberra /19587/ 
1,220 pp. 


The chapter entitled "Labour, Wages and Prices," on pages 
145 to 206, contains sections regarding retail and wholesale 
prices and price indexes, price control since the war, wages, 
employment and unemployment, workmen's compensation, and labor 
organizations. These sections include both narrative material 


and statistics. 


BELGIUM 


Confédération des Syndicats Chrétiens de Belgique. Christian Trade 
Unions of Belgium. Brussels, Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions of Belgium, 1958. Unpaged booklet. Illustrated. In English. 





Description of the CSC, its history, present organization, 
and activities. 


CANADA 
Canada. Dept. of Labour. Economics and Research Branch. Vocational] 
aining Program in Ca : Cc r rai ic 


Operated. Ottawa, 1958. 122 pp. Processed. Tables. (Research Pro- 
gram on the Training of Skilled Manpower, No. 5.) 


Covers general training activities and patterns in Canada, 
federal-provincial cooperation in this field, and specific train- 
ing programs in the 10 provinces and 2 territories of Canada. 


Canada. Dept.of Labour. Economics and Research Branch. Working Con- 
ditions in Canada, 1958. Ottawa, 1959. 59 pp. 25 cents. 


Tables on the workweek,vacations, holidays, overtime pay, 
pension plans, group insurance (life, hospitalization, and medical 
services), and profit-sharing plans, in manufacturing, mining, 
public utilities, transportation and communication, trade, finance, 


and services. 
JAPAN 


Contemporary Japan, March 1959. Tokyo, Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan. 


The March issue of this English-language quarterly includes 
8 articles and a-book review dealing with labor in Japan. 
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Nw AND 


New Zealand. Sociel Security Dept. Social Security Cash Benefits 
in New Zealand. Wellington, 1958. 30 pp. 


The booklet gives provisions for benefits of various kinds; 
reciprocal arrangements with Australia and the united Kingdom; and 
other provisions. 


oWs, DEN 


Sveriges Akademikers Centralorganisation (Swedish Confederation of 
Professional Associations--SACO). Swedish Professional Associa- 
tions as Trade Unions. Stockholm, SACO, 1959. 24 pp. In English. 





4 concise survey of the background, principles of organiza- 
tion, constitution, activities, resources, and international con- 
tacts of SACO, the confederatior of unions of professionally em- 
ployed university graduates. The booklet is a revised version of 


one published in 1953 under the title, Academic Trade Unions in 
Sweden. 


Sweden. Konjunkturinstitutet. Hush&llens Sparande, ar 1955. Stock- 
holm, 1959. 2 v. (Meddelanden fr&n Konjunkturinstitutet, Series B, 





No. 25 and No. 26). In Swedish, with English summary in each volume. 


Report of a survey of savings, incomes, and finances of a 
sample of Swedish households in 1955. The survey was designed as 
a pilot study. Volume 1 presents finding; volume 2 describes and 
evaluates the methods used. 


UNIT#D KINGDOM 


Great Britain. Ministry of Labour and National Service. The Length. 
of Working Life of Males in Great Britain. London, 1959. 24 pp. 
(Studies in Official Statistics: No. 4) 38. 6d. 


Tables for 1931 and 1955, with description of findings and 
of methods used. 


Craig, W. Graham. Qutline of Technical Training in the United King- 
dom. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1958. 59 pp. Processed. (Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower, No. 6) 


Covers schools, technical colleges, and universities in the 
United Kingdom in general and Scotland in particular. 
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National Institute of Economic and Social Research. "Employment 


and Unemployment," in National Institute Economic Review, No. 
2» March 1959, ppe 12-15 (London) 


An analysis of the significance of British unemployment 
statistics, with interpretations of the trend in the duration 
of unemployment and in the unemployment of women, of workers 
in various industries, and of youthful and olcer workers. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from official agencies of the countries concerned, 
as indicated by the source note accompanying each table, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no 
information as to the accuracy of the data; they are 
supplied for such use as readers may make of then, 


bearing in mind this important limitation. 
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Table 2, Argentina: Trend in cost of living of working class families, 
Buenos Aires, 1956-59, according to two indexes 











4 | Percentage Percentage 
increase increase 
Date | Official | over Review of — over 
| previous period — River Plate — previous period 
(194,3= 100) (Jan,-Nov. 1955= 100) 
Feb. 1956. = 713.9 108.4 
| | 
Dec. 1957. 1068.4 | 19.6 ee. ee 43.8 
Dec. 195%. 1610.6 | 50.7 | 229.1 46.9 
| : 
Jan, 1959.. 1896.5 | 17.8 261.8 | 14.3 
i 
Feb. 1959.. 2066.6 9.1 | 306.5 | 17.1 
Mar. 195%, 2220.6 7.3 f+ <= quakes 29 2.9 
Apr. 195%. 0 === --- | 335.7 | 64h 
june 19592/ 2664.7 | ~=—-2/20.0 378.5 | 2/20.0 





of Estimated, 
/ Increase relative to March 1959. 

Note: Review of the River Plate is an English-language journal of 
business published in Buenos Aires, 

Source: U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires, 


ECSC, Les Negimes ae oecurite oocisivs, mmaek&e 


Italy: 
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Table 3. Czechoslovakia: Reductions in rout prices 























of selected consumer goods, March 1959 

ia Retail price (in Czech crowns)2/ P 

Before reduction|After reduction | ° 

° 

Foods, per kilogram ; 

Sugar eeeeeeseeceaseoeee ee eeseeseeeseeoeoeneoneede 10.L0 8.80 & 

Butter, second grade @eeeeenvn ee eee eee eee0 36.00 34.00 Mi 

Lard, second grade eeeaevoeeneeoeoeoeeoeoeneoeeeoeee 26.00 22.00 0 

Flour, fine @eeeeeeoeoeaeoeoeooeoeoeoeoeeoeoeoeoeeeeesd 3.50 3.20 4 

Rice, second grade @eeeeeeseoeaoneoeoeeeeoee e080 6.00 5.00 q 
Rolls, 76 ere, each @eeeeevovoeneooenueeoeeeeose eee «50 eS or 
Ww 
On 
Other items Ba 

Ke] 
Cotton socks, age 7 to lh years ........ 4.80 4.00 gm 
Man's cotton shirt Coeceeesereeeceererece 53.50 35.50 eg 
Men's semiwoolen worsted suiting ....... 130.00 100.00 e4 
Silon stockings, 0 denier, lst grade .. 36.00 28.00 $. 
Cotton work overalls @eeeoeaene12eoeeeeeoeoeee ee 65.00 46.00 gc 
Man's work shoes, leather sole eecceccece 73.00 55.00 og 
Boy's ankle-length pressed box-calf BS 
shoes with leather sole eeeeve02e2e20080080 67.00 55.00 gd 
Washing-soap, 250 gr. eeeeseeeseeoseeeeeoeeo 2.15 1.80 75 
"Hellada" toilet soap, 250 gr. ..cccsece 4.40 4.00 a 
"Virena" electric washing-machine, a0 
without drier @eeeeeeveneeoee2e080068008000808 1,170.00 1,000.00 $3 
cE 
1/ Meat prices were not reduced. Restrictions on sales of brown ao 
coal were removed, but former retail prices remained in force. oa 
2/ The tourist rate of exchange, fixed unilaterally by the Czecho- ae 
slovak Government, is 21.60 Czech crowns=JU.S.¢1. za 
Note: As stated in Labor Developments Abroad, May 1959, p. 17, 9 
retail prices on many items were reduced on March 8, 1959. A selection is oS 
shown above, sé 
Source: Rude Pravo, March 7, 1959. So 
A 

7 

i 

d 

g 

& 

3 

C1) 
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Table 5.--Uruguay: Daily wage retes in selected industries 
(in pesos) )/ 





| ] 
Industry Class of worker | 





| Date when current 
Skilled |Semiskilled | Unskilled' rates went into effect 











| 


Construction ..eeee | 23-00 20.40 18.90 {September 1, 1956 





Metallurgical eeeee!) 22.40 19.44 ' 16.80 (July 9, 1958 
Textile sseccccecee 21.66 19.44 : 15.92 July 1, 1958 
Glass and mirror ee, 24.09 21.35 | 17.86 |July 1, 1958 
Lumber seeoseeessod! 22.00 18.20 16.10 Merch i; 1958 


Leather sssseceeeee 19.50 | 17.60 . 16.80 ‘March 1, 1958 
: ! 








1/3.40 pesos=US$1 (average export rate in 1958), 
Source: Uruguay, Ministry of Industries and Labor, Instituto de 
Trabajo. 
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